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have taken advantage of this their only- 
means of comparison of their work with 
that of other workers. The establishment 
of museums in the smaller cities, with 
local and traveling exhibitions, have re- 
duced the importance or even necessity of 
these annual exhibitions; they no longer 
furnish the only means that many form- 
erly enjoyed of seeing what is being 
produced by Western artists. The value 
and standing of this Society is not to be 
measured by any particular exhibition, 
but by its fruits, and it must be conceded 
that it has been of invaluable service and 
has done a work in the field that could 
have been done in no other way. 

As its area becomes restricted and its 



strongest work is drawn from it to con- 
tribute to various local annual exhibitions 
that have been formed, the probability 
of its lasting, in its present character at 
least, was discussed among its members. 
If it dissolves or endures, it is only due 
to the Society and its members, past and 
present, to say that they have done a bet- 
ter work than they knew they were doing 
when they founded and contributed to 
these exhibitions, and have contributed 
more than they are aware to strengthen 
the sentiment that has built up the mu- 
seums that have come into existence since 
its organization, and blazed the way for 
many traveling exhibitions among the 
smaller towns. 
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f"l^ HE Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
JL was opened on January 7th with an 
inaugural exhibition, one of the most im- 
portant of its kind ever held in this coun- 
try. Loans were secured from many of 
the other art museums and private col- 
lectors throughout the country. One 
notable feature was a group of Barbi- 
zon paintings from the famous collec- 
tion of Mr. J. J. Hill of St. Paul, an- 
other important group of paintings came 
from the National Gallery of Art, the 
Freer collection, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Charles L. Freer of Detroit. This 
group consisted of five works bv Whist- 
ler, five by Dewing and seven by Tryon, 
and two panels from an old Chinese 
screen of the Ming period. 

Two other special exhibits were in- 
stalled in separate galleries, one of water- 
colors and oil paintings by Winslow 
Homer, the other of works by Manet, 
Monet, Renoir, and others of the French 
school. These were assembled through 
the generosity of public museums and 
private collectors. In connection with 
these special exhibits is shown a com- 
prehensive collection of the work of the 
most distinguished painters of the Amer- 
ican and European schools. 

There is also a special exhibit of mod- 
ern tapestries and drawings and etch- 



ings. The Art Institute of Chicago has 
lent a large group of etchings by the 
Swedish etcher, Zorn. There are also 
two memorial collections, that of the 
late Martin B. Koon and John Scott 
Bradstreet. 

On the main floor are exhibited exam- 
ples of art prior to the nineteenth cen- 
tury and of Oriental art. Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan has lent four Gothic 
tapestries of great importance, together 
with a group of sixteen drawings by 
Rembrandt and some Persian miniatures, 
all of which objects came from Mr. 
Morgan's Library and not from the col- 
lection now on view at the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

Tn the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury rooms are shown some exceedingly 
fine examples of old masters coming from 
various collections and including exam- 
ples of the work of Rembrandt, Frans 
Hals, Ruisdael, Goya, and the English 
portrait painters. In one of the eight- 
eenth century rooms are shown examples 
of Colonial American furniture lent by 
Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Farrington. 

In the Oriental room is exhibited a 
splendid collection of Japanese prints 
lent by Mr. Francis W. Little, together 
with other objects from various private 
collections. 



